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have not."l Not only in the main argument, but in many of the
subsidiary discussions,2 an elaborate combination of induction
and analogy is superimposed upon a narrow and limited know-
ledge of statistical frequency. And this is equally the case in
almost all everyday arguments of any degree of complexity.
The class of judgments, which a theory of statistical frequency
can comprehend, is too narrow to justify its claim to present a
complete theory of probability.
16.  Before concluding this chapter, we should not overlook
the element of truth which the frequency theory embodies and
which provides its plausibility.   In the first place, it gives a
true account, so long as it does not argue that probability and
frequency are identical, of a large number of the most precise
arguments in probability, and of those to which mathematical
treatment is easily applicable.   It is this characteristic which
has recommended it to statisticians, and explains the large
measure of its acceptance in England at the present time; for
the popularity in this country of an opinion, which has, so far
as I know, no thorough supporters abroad, may reasonably be
attributed to the chance which has led most of the English
writers, who have paid much attention to probability in recent
years, to approach the subject from the statistical side.
In the second place, the statement that the probability of an
event is measured by its actual frequency of occurrence * in the
long run' has a very close connection with a valid conclusion
which can be derived, in certain cases, from Bernoulli's theorem.
This theorem and its connection with the theory of frequency will
be the subject of Chapter XXIX.
17.  The absence of a recent exposition of the logical basis of
the frequency theory by any of its adherents has been a great
disadvantage to me in criticising it.   It is possible that some
of the opinions, which I have examined at length, are now held
by no one ; nor am I absolutely certain, at the present stage of
the inquiry, that a partial rehabilitation of the theory may not
be possible.   But I am sure that the objections which I have
~ raised cannot be met without a great complication of the theory,
and without robbing it of the simplicity which is its greatest
1  Letter to G. Bentham, Life and Letters, vol. iii. p. 25,
2  E.g. in the discussion on the relative effect of disuse and selection in
reducing unnecessary organs to a rudimentary condition.